THE WAR SITUATION, SEPTEMBER 5, 1940
In the light of what we have learned so far with regard to the
arrangements for air-raid warnings, we have come to the conclusion
that the arrangements for air-raid warnings and what is to be done
when they are given, which appears to be another question, require
very considerable changes. There is really no good sense in having
these prolonged banshee howlings from sirens two or three times
a day over wide areas, simply because hostile aircraft are flying to
or from some target which no one can possibly know or even guess.
All our precaution regulations have hitherto been based on this
siren call, and I must say that one must admire the ingenuity of
those who devised it as a means of spreading alarm. Indeed,
most people now see how very wise Ulysses was when he stopped
the ears of his sailors from all siren songs and had himself tied up
firmly to the mast of duty.
Now that we are settling down to the job, we must have
different arrangements from those devised before the war. It is
right that everyone should know now that the red warning is
more in the nature of a general alert than a warning of the im-
minence of danger to any particular locality. In many cases it
is physically impossible to give the alarm before the attack.
Constant alarms come to be something in the nature of no alarm.
Yet while they give no protection to very great numbers of people,
who take no notice of them, they undoubtedly exercise a disturbing
effect upon necessary war work. All our regulations, and much
preaching, have taught people that they should take a whole
series of steps, mostly of a downward character, when they hear
the siren sound, and it is no use having official regulations which
point one way and enjoin immediate respect for the alarm when
exhortations are given, unofficially or officially, to disregard them
and go on working. In our own case to-day, it was felt that the
red warning should be taken merely as an alert, but that if special
circumstances indicated the proximity of danger then the con-
ditions of alarm should supervene. That is exactly what we did
on receiving information that there was danger of a particular
kind in the vicinity; and when that special condition departed
we immediately resumed our work under the conditions of alert
until the " All Clear," which has now sounded, restored us to
normal. Something like this unrehearsed experiment may well
give us guidance in our future treatment of the problem. All pur
regulations require to be shaped to the new basis which is being
established by actual contact with events.
The responsibility to give clear guidance to the public in time
of war is imposed upon His Majesty's Government.    In order to
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